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SUMMER LOITERINGS IN FRANCE. - 
GOSSIP ABOUT PARIS CONCLUDED. 

Apropos of citadines. We spoke of having one in 
attendance at the Saltpetriére. A citadine—to speak 
in the language of science—is a variety of that nume- 
rous and fast multiplying species of vehicles which 
already includes the cab, the brougham, the noddy, 
the fly, and I cannot tell how many others, all properly 
coming under the well-known genus—coach. The cita- 
dine, which takes its name from the company of pro- 
prietors, is a small chaise on four wheels, drawn 
by one horse, and affording accommodation for three 
sitters inside. The street citadines and similar vehi- 
cles of Paris are remarkably neat in appearance: no 
shabbiness, no fractured glass, greasy linings, drunken 
drivers, or starved over-driven cattle. The charge 
for riding in hack vehicles is moderate—varying from 
about a franc to a franc and a-half—and is made upon 
asimple plan. It is never regulated by distance, but by 
the course (ride) or by time. You may, if you choose, 
be driven from one end of Paris to the other for the 
same price you will pay for going into the next 
street, provided, however, you do not stop by the way, 
for each stoppage is counted a course. ‘To a person, 
therefore, desirous of making calls, this would be a 
most expensive method of coach-hiring; and, to ob- 
viate it, you have the option of engaging the vehicle 
by the hour; in which case you can stop as often as 
you please, without incurring further expense. On 
either terms you please, the cab, the citadine, or 
the two-horse coach, will drive at an easy pace all 
over Paris, and when set down, there is exceedingly 
little chance of imposition. This is a comfort. A 
London cab-driver—and not more he than the whole 
race of hackney-coachmen—has little mercy in his 
exactions. He is in a state of war with all man- 
kind. His fare is the enemy whom he has got 
into his clutches, and while driving him along, he 
is no doubt calculating in his own mind for how 
much he shall let him off this time, the amount of 
ransom being prodigiously qualified by the considera- 
tion whether the enemy possess sufficient skill and 
courage to make resistance. I suppose it will be of 
no more use telling how the Parisian street coachmen 
are kept within legitimate bounds, than was my ac- 
count two years ago, of the plan pursued for the same 
object in Frankfort, yet I may as well mention it, 
for a hint, if there be any good about it, is sometimes 
not altogether lost. The hackney carriages of Paris 
are under the special regulation of a department of 
police, and at each stand there is a bureau of direction 
—a kind of sentry-box, containing its local official. 
Within each vehicle is nailed up a printed ticket con- 
taining the number of the carriage and a tariff of 
charges; and when you enter, the driver delivers a 
small card, on which is imprinted a number corre- 
sponding with that nailed up within, and also a short 
sentence recommending you to preserve the card in 
case of having to lodge a complaint. By this simple 
machinery, the driver is checked in any latent design 
of laying his victim under illegal contribution; and 
should the slightest fault be found, a complaint made 
at the bureau, by letter or otherwise, produces im- 
‘mediate redress ; no long roundabout process of sum- 
moning, as is customary for “pulling up” cabmen 
in this country. The citadine and other drivers in 
Paris are, from these or other causes, a sober and 
orderly body of men ; and, dressed in a kind of livery, 
with glazed hat, red waistcoat, and blue jacket, they 
vagy said, on the whole, to cut a respectable 


While on this subject, a word may be added on the 
leading variety of a different species—the street om- 
nibus, if only for the purpose of seeing how nicely such 
concerns are managed in Paris. The omnibus is a 
French invention, the first having been used at Nantes, 
as I may have occasion to notice when we get to that 
point of our journey. Introduced into Paris a number 
of years ago, they are now on a very complete foot- 
ing, and, like the hackney vehicles, are under the 
government of the police. They are all the property 
of companies, each company having so many vehicles 
with its name inscribed on them—as, for example, 
Hirondelles, Dames-Reunies, Parisiennes, &c. A com- 
pany’s vehicles are confined to certain routes, and are 
in correspondence with each other at certain points. 
The fare, regulated by tariff, is threepence each person 
for all distances, and at the points of meeting you will 
be transferred to another vehicle proceeding in the 
direction you require to go, without additional charge ; 
the transfer, however, being only to vehicles in corre- 
spondence with it. Residents, who know the corre- 
spondences of the respective companies, are enabled 
to go to any part of Paris or its environs for no more 
than thirty centimes, or threepence. According to 
the judicious regulations of the police, no more than 
one company’s vehicles are allowed to go in one line 
of route, and consequently there can be no jostling 
or confusion. Each may be said to have a monopoly 
of its own tract of street, but fixed to a tariff, obliged 
to keep a sufficiency of vehicles, not permitted to 
pause or loiter’ by the way, and compelled to be civil. 
I think, all things considered, the Parisian omnibus 
system is fully more satisfactory than that which 
prevails in London, though perhaps not altogether 
suitable to the genius of our institutions. 

All this time the reader may be supposed to be 
riding with me towards the eastern fauxbourgs of 
Paris, across the Place Bastille, and along the narrow 
Rue de la Roquette leading to the cemetery of Pére 
la Chaise. Approaching the barriers near the entrance 
to the cemetery, our citadine stops in front of a gate- 
way to a large structure, enclosed within a lofty wall. 
It is la Prison des Jeunes Deteniis—-the prison for 
young criminals; only, however, for males, a similar 
prison for females being situated in the fauxbourg St 
Denis. .Besides these, there are various prisons in 


Paris, chiefly for short confinements; one being placed 


immediately opposite the prison for young detenis in 
the Roquette, and allotted to the reception of prison- 
ers condemned to forced labour or to death. Among 
the whole, that which I was most desirous of seeing, 
on account of its discipline, was the establishment for 
juvenile offenders. Like England, France is at present 
experimenting on the best means of reclaiming crimi- 
nals, old and young, and, like it also, seems to hesi- 
tate between two widely-different modes of opera- 
tion—the solitary system, in which each person works 
and communes with himself in his own cell, and the 
silent system, in which all eat, work, and take exercise 
together in masses or gangs, but under a strict watch, 
and the obligation to maintain no intercourse with 
each other by either words or signs. The establish- 
ment I was now about to visit is one of the chief 
prisons of France on the solitary system—a collection 
of five hundred cells, each containing its boy, the 
unhappy victim of early neglect, ignorance, and trans- 
gression—sad bird to chirp in such a cage. 
Presenting our card of admission at the bureau, we 
enter this huge penfold of children. The building in 
its external aspect and interior arrangements reminds 
one of Millbank penitentiary, but on a smaller scale, 
and having the advantage of standing on an eminence 


instead of being sunk ina swamp. In form it is a 
hexagonal pile several storeys in height, with turrets 
at the inner angles, from each of which a range of 
building converges to a circular tower in the centre. 
A wheel with six spokes, laid on the ground, will give 
a fair idea of its shape. In the intervals between the 
converging piles are ‘airing courts, each provided with 
a pump for the use of the inmates, and a few trees 
whose green leaves help to relieve the cold formality 
of the enclosure. We were first conducted to the 
central tower—isolated like a keep from all the other 
buildings, and from which it is approached only by 
iron bridges. On the ground-floor is the kitchen, 
a spacious apartment, provided with a respectable 
cooking apparatus. One of the two cooks in atten- 
dance introduced himself to us as an Englishman born 
in France, his father having been a prisoner of war, 
and, in virtue of this claim of kindred nationality, ex- 
plained the mecanique of the department intrusted to 
his charge. From the kitchen we ascended to the 
floor above, which is general parloir—an apartment 
in sections, so contrived that a person in the centre 
can see and address the prisoners in each section 
without any prisoner being able to see another. At 

-the time of our visit, a clergyman was addressing 
several lads, each confined to his own division. Above 
this floor is the chapel, requiring no particular notice. 
Retreating from the central tower, and crossing a 
bridge, we enter one of the radiating piles in the main 
structure ; pursuing our way thence from floor to floor, 
we find the whole to be on a uniform plan. A corridor, 
or long passage, runs along each floor, giving entrance 
to the cells on its sides. ach corridor is lettered, 
and under the charge of a warden, and each cell is 
numbered. From the top to the bottom of the house 
all the cells are of the same dimensions, each being 
seven and a-half feet square by eight and a-half feet 
high, and lighted by a window looking into an inte- 
rior court. In the door is an aperture by which the 
wardens can at all times inspect the interior of the 
cell; and by the same channel of communication the 
inmate can draw attention to his wants by projecting 
a slip of wood to the outside. The cells possess no 
such accommodations as are observable in Pentonville 
prison, yet all are cleanly and airy. » Although, how- 
ever, there be nothing to shock the senses, the feelings 

. of the visitor cannot fail to be distressed with the 
spectacle which each of these little vaulted chambers 
presents. The attendant official unlocks and throws 
open the of a cell, and to our view exposes a living 
and breathing thing, a boy of probably fourteen years 
of age, dressed in a coarse gray suit, with closely-cut 
hair, and a pair of wooden sabots on his feet. Sitting 
at a table in front of the barred window, he casts round 
a furtive glance at the noise of our approach, and im- 


mediately, with downcast looks, continues his employ- 
ment. We advance and examine his He is at 
some light occupation suited to his y buckle or 


cabinet-making, carving or painting ; or perhaps he is 
making shoes.* Questions being permitted, we in- 
quire his name, age, and what brought him here. The 


poor parents, no education, wandered about the streets, 
bad associates, stole something, punished, sfole some- 
thing again, condemned to be confined here for three 
years—just the old story I had heard years ago at 
Parkhurst ; and you may hear‘it sung in every prison 
from Norfolk Island to Newgate. There was no abso- 
lute refusal to answer our inquiries; but the impression 
made on my mind by nearly all the prisonefs we ad- 


* The making of lucifer match-boxes is at present a great 


answer might almost be anticipated—careless and © - 
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of solitary confinement for youth, which I had 
witnessing, was alike cruel and unj 


455 


a character for integrity—nay, even act- 
as his friend through life, countenancing him at 
marriage, affording him advice and encouragement 
in all the difficulties which beset his onward — 
This practice, springing from religious motive, 

pursued in a spirit of benevolence, is surely a fine 


FEE 


France, speak 
blessed with the light which shineth from above. It is 
ice, at least, which must considerably modify 
the evil consequences of an imprisonment spent in a 
state of isolation from domestic influences, and save 


But e¢hough of this dismal subject for the present. 
In the course of my subsequent excursion, I had an 
oes of visiting other penal establishments, 

anything conclusive on the advances which the Frenc 
have made in this t of their social eco- 


eri 


which had formerly escaped my attention. 
the Bibliothéque Royal, or Royal Library, 
ich properly s 
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, situated in a cen 
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The sight of this great library, with its array of 
redacteurs, is ingly i 


do to the English. 
ignorant of the resources of its neighbour in this re- 
circumstance 


greatly excel the English publishers, except 

single matter of fine line engraved plates. In the 
mechanical part of these embellishments, I am dis- 
posed to think the English are generally in advance 


or temporary character. 
blishments which I visited, I learned 
is the literary mart of a large portion of Europe, 
not only for French but English books, and that this 
trade is extending in proportion as English is becom- 
ing more widely known. “You think you have 
ruined us by the new copyright act,” said a publisher 
of English reprints to me one day, “but we care 
nothing at all for it: England never took more thana 
few straggling copies of our books. Our great trade 
is with Russia, Germany, Greece, and other 
countries, including France, there our cheap edi- 
tions of English works almost entirely exclude the 
editions of London publishers.” This acknowledgment 
coincides with what I have noticed in various con- 


tinental countries, where London editions of English Jules 


works, in consequence of their dearth, are seldom if 
ever seen; all are cheap Parisian or Brussels editions. 
I know of no way by which this trade could be diverted 
into its legitimate channel but by a general reduction 
of prices to a level with those of Paris, and that, I+ 
fear, could not well be accomplished as long as the 
material of which books are manufactured—paper—is 
subject to a heavy fiscal duty. While this duty re- 
mains, England must be content to see France, Bel- 
gium, and America, taking upon themselves the 
agreeable task of supplying pretty nearly the whole 
civilised world with its literature.* 

Not only in the exemption of literature from taxa- 
tion, but in everything which can promote the taste 
and refinement of the people, the paternal care of the 
French government is conspicuous. Considerably 
less free than the Englishman, the Frenchman—I 
speak here of the Parisian—has much more done for 
him asa perceptive and imaginative being. What 
though his means be limited, nay, though his purse 
be absolutely empty, a perpetual feast to the eyes 
awaits him out 


i 
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France from Venice to introduce the art of dying 
scarlet in an improved manner. In this they were 
successful, and their descendants sold the art and 
the whole establishment connected with it, including 
a tapestry manufactory, to government in the reign 


tapestry be 
almost a rival of a. Skilful workmen were 
e 


undertaking Le Brun was assisted by Vandermeulen. 
rish and increase in dimensions, always encou- 
raged by royalty, till royalty itself stood in need of 
assistance. The troubles consequent on the revolu- 
tion of 1789 broke up the school of design, and the 
establishment was di bered, though not alto- 
gether ruined. A few years later, along with public 
tranquillity, the institution was i 

ments were introduced into the mode of man 


and a moderate ity attended it till 1830, when 
the patronage of Louis Philippe gave it a renewed 
and happy impetus. 

With these we enter the extensive 


are entering 


is an elegant picture, drawn coloured to the life, 
and the object of the operator is to present precisely 
the same scene and figures in their most minute parts 


to all ends and cuttings to the side on which 
he sits, and to produce the picture on that next the 
spectator in front. In this delicate operation there is 
a constant change of broaches, a large needle being 
down the intermingled yarns, 
for the tones of require many combinations, and 
to effect these with precision, is a process demanding 
much taste and skill. Unless they were actually seen, 


one could form no adequate conception of the 
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4 dressed was, that would have erred saying | ship, while the mass are Of an entertaining and in- { manufactory of Sevres, where, in halls thrown open to 
nothing. There Rom general oidoees of manner. | structive tendency. reas has been | the public, are exhibited the richest specimens of 
v4 made in entbellislting works of fancy with engravings | porcelain—articles such as cups, dishes, and vases, 
on metal and ‘wood; and in this branch the French | on which the highest order of pictorial delineation has J 
been lavished—dessert services valued at six thousand, 
and trays, painted after the Italian masters, at ten ; 
All these things, then, are provided or kept up at 
of their neighbours, but in drawing and design they | the royal or national expense, as means of improving 
fall lamentably behind. The reason for this supe- | taste, and disposing the mind to elevating pursuits. 
pr ye tig hey on In France the highest order | Let us not, in our pride of heart, challenge these ob- 
of artistic t does not disdain to stoop to the jects of refinement, and point to the superior enjoy- 
duction of humble works—wood-cuts, for ioe ments of the beer or dram shop, which our country 
hence the most beautiful and effective engravings are | so considerately provides for the poor man’s moments 
often found in books of a cheap and popular character. of relaxation from toil A disposition to encourage 
In quest of information on this subject, I visited the | the fine arts, with a view to public na 
some of them in painting on | printing and publishing establishment of Messrs Didot | has long distinguished the French sovereigns, 
ic lanterns, and such articles; | and Company. Here machines are employed for | if regal extravagance be at all excusable, it cer- ; 
he cells we observed small pic- inting, similar to those invented and used in Lon- | tainly is with reference to objects on which future 
vad of the couch. instead of steam, and consequently at an unneces- parisons are no doubt ungracious, but it is not « 
sarily great expense. Nearly eighty persons are em- | out of place to ask, where are any such royal establish- : 
ployed on the premises, but on my expressing surprise | ments in England as those of Sevres and the Gobelins ? 
. at the smallness of the number, I was told that the | —two institutions of which France has reason to be 
proprietors possess an establishment in the country, | justly proud. Let me say a few words respecting the 
: at which three hundred individuals are engaged in | Gobelins, to which, on the day assigned for public 
the manufacture of paper and ink, and in printing, | admission, we willingly paid a visit. ; 
4 for which steam power is largely employed. Only at The Gobelins is an institution conducted at the 
os this country establishment do the company prepare | expense of the crown for the manufacture of pictures 
their standard works, the town-office being exclu- | in wool and silk of a large size, for hanging on the 
sively for books and pamphlets of an unimportant | walls of palaees. The method of preparing and dying 
the threads for this purpose, and of working them , 
into a species of web, is of considerable antiquity. 
The manufactory at Paris takes its name from two 
P ‘ brothers named Gilles and Jean Gobelin, who, in the ' 
: answer to those who, sinning in their ignorance, or | reign of the illustrious Francois Premier, came to | 
with judgments warped by sectarianism, habitually ae | 
Of Louis ATV. ifs exalted, the process of Making 
many an unhouseled wretch from the commission of | 
new outrages against the law. In our own country, 
as is well known, an improved prison-discipline is 
found to be comparatively valueless from the want of in copying the cartoons of Raphael and the works of 
assistance or encouragement on leaving jail. Hence Romain. Le Brun being appointed director, 
the many relapses into crime, which are as frequently was requested to paint pictures also to be copied on 
a matter of necessity as of choice. | the tapestries, and amongst the earliest subjects exe- 
| cuted were a series of tableaux representing the chief 
ee | historical events of the reign of Louis XIV. In this 
ards partly used | structure in which the various works are carried on. 
eee... Entering | The street outside is crowded with citadines and 
beautiful kind, with their arbours, are ever open for | other. Mingling with the mass, we pass through an 
re” | is repose, and wherever he walks he finds architec- | anteroom to the first large apartment in the suite. 
searchers in quest of materials for works on which tural objects worthy of his admiration. The interiors At a glance we have the Gobelins before us—a range 
of webs, each a row of open threads, suspended from 
—— as oes ior his inspection, without price ; | tall frames to beams beneath. Behind each web sits 
. % re, as 10 1 raries Of we Drius iseuln, TO with such a succession of agreeable indulgences the artist-operator or weaver, busy with his nimble 
presented for his acceptance, the French operative | fingers interlacing coloured yarns with the upright 
cannot avoid feeling a rational degree of pride in the | threads, in conformity with the desired pattern placed 
. nation of which he is so evidently recognised as 4| behind him on the wall. This pattern, we perceiv 
i member. But whether he feel so or not, is of inferior 
consequence. The aims of an enlightened policy are 
: attained by cultivating his imaginative sentiments, 
and lifting him out of the mire of merely sensual in- | Ghd in perfect harmony Of tint. erring Occasion-~ 
dulgence, or of gross and torpid indifference. Besides ally to his model, the workman selects one small 
broach of yarn after another from the variety before 
| | him, and weaves it rapidly among the threads, so as 
gravings. | 
France. But the truth is, we in England do not | 
ordinarily do greater justice to French literature than 
fidelity 
. from difference in language, but partly also from } 
indifference on both sides. It may startle the com- 
7 placency of the English to mention, that A om 
sent the French press is much more prolific 
: ann about 1500; I see, by a notice Besides losing own books—certainly a and is poorly rewar y a payment of from 
Galignant, that during the fret etx to twenty thousand franca. 
paper, rench cutting us out of 
year 1841, there were printed in Paris 3152 works in | that likewise. This is greatly owing to the comparative infe- From the first apartment we proceeded through 
various languages, 678 engravings and lithographic | riority of English writing papers, a circumstance by no means | various others in which similar works were in opera- 
arising from defective skill or machinery, but from the infusion | tion, and finally into a room in which tissues were 
: are these books all of a trashy nature. A of inferior rags into their composition, and inferier materials for making of coloured worsted, on the principle of the . 
philosophical lange sizing. The abolition of all fiscal duties, by throwing the manu- | side of 
| Proportion are upon or otherwise facture open to general enterprise, would be the only remedy for | T carpet, with a pile on el ow 
stract subjects; some evidencing profound scholar- | this deterioration and consequent loss of traffic. the material. It is needless to descant on the extreme 
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wave, le have never undergone 
the same influences of degradation, it is well 
known that the same race furnishes the most perfect 


acy EE with others which have been 
ascertained 


climate and other physical circumstances ; and modern 
travellers bear ample witness to the ne & 


ii 
i 


paled a little, as 
Putting this last remarkable instance entirely out of 


food we can! ble of iderable i 

and mise kind. ‘aces organisation is capable of very considerable improve. 
ment, ineluding that kind which implies an 

moral and intellectual qualities. At this moment, in 


g 
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Gnadenthal, were told that they never would be able 
even to fix the attention of this primitive people. On 
the contrary, their instructions in school, and their 
discourses on Christianity, were eagerly taken advan- 
tage of. Multitudes flocked from a distance to live 
at the settlement for the benefit of the ministrations 
of the missionaries. It consequently became a po- 
| age and thriving town. ‘The Dutch boors at 

opposed the mission, thinking that the Hot- 
tentots might become reluctant to serve them ; but 
they soon came to see that the people who had 
become Christianised under the instruction of the 
missionaries were far more useful and trustworthy 
servants than the sensual and degraded whom 
they had Feopey Me obliged to employ. They 
were astonished to find the natives under this system 
become quite a different e. “Perhaps nothing in 
this account is more remarkable than the fact, that so 
strong a sensation was produced throughout the whole 
Hottentot nation, and even among the neighbouri 
tribes of different Reople, bg tor improved and happy 
condition of the Christian Hotten as to excite a 
general desire for similar advantages hole families 
of Hottentots, and even of Bushmen [a degraded and 
impoverished branch of the same people], set out for 
the borders of Caffraria, and ea! om journeys of 
many weeks in order to settle in Gnadenthal. It is 
a singular fact in the history of barbarous races of 
men, that the savage Bushmen, of their own accord, 
solicited from the colonial government, when negotia- 
tions were opened with them with the view of putting 
an end to a long and bloody contest, that teachers 
might be sent amongst them, such as those at Gna- 
denthal.”* 

Instances of white people who have become black 
in consequence of migrating into tropical latitudes, are 
more rare and not so distinctly made out. Yet detach- 
ments of the Arabian family migrated twelve hundred 

ears ago into northern Africa, where they have 


POPULAR INFORMATION ON SCIENCE. ~ 
EFFECTS OF CLIMATE, &¢., ON HUMAN BEINGS, 


: 


some, and ill-prepared food,” he, “makes the 

II those people who live 
miserably are ugly and ill-made. Even in France the 
country people are not so beautiful as those who live 


in towns ; and I have often remarked, that in those 


constantly within doors, employed at the utmost in 
netting or needlework, and contrast her slim and 
delicate frame with the coarse robust figure of the 
fishwoman or female field-labourer, who works hard 
in the open air all day, and it is impossible to doubt 
that physical conditions have made them respectively 
what they are. A similar contrast is observable 
between the powerful frames of a set of male rustics, 
such as we find in almost any of the provinces of 
Britain, and the diminutive forms of the inhabitants 
of London. The cause is obvious. Constant muscular 
exercise in the open air, accompanied by nutrition, 
sufficient in quantity and healthful in kind, develope 
the bone and muscle of the one order of persons to a 
powerful degree, while the want of muscular exercise, 
and a life spent mostly within doors, act in the other 
with an opposite effect, notwithstanding the advantage 
of perhaps a superior diet. Even the native diffe- 
rences as to softness and elegance between the sexes 
may be reversed by the operation of these causes. | and c ’ 
The women of Normandy, who labour constantly in | rities. There are also instances of negroes losing their 
the fields, are become much more masculine in form | Original colour in whole or in part, under the influence 
than the petit maitres of Paris; and we could, in our | °f ‘lisease or some other constitutional affection. 
int out : f Blumenbach describes a young negro, servant to the 
oun cenntey, point po teeny who, from parlour m who kept the animals in Exeter Change, Lon- 
life, are infinitely more feminine in stature and the lon, who beomme white in the middle ef his bedy, and 
texture of the flesh than many rustic women. It | also in the region about the knees, without apparently 
requires a series of generations to bring out | ill health having any concern in producing = 
these results in their fullest extent; but even in the | pearances. ‘These aloo on of 
life of a single individual the effect may often be ially 
traced. often rustic _ e researches of Dr Pri ve man: 
POPU: | the ideas formerly entertained with respect to the 
cogs ay icular features of black and white 
races. ‘The deep k tint, broad flat nose, proj 
mouth, and woolly hair, are now found to be gene 
only among the Africans inhabiting the hottest dis- 
tricts of that continent, and who have long remained 
in barbarism. There are throughout Africa several 
nations, unquestionably n originally, who have 
acquired handsome forms faces, as w as a lighter 
tint, in consequence of their living in mountainous 
regions approaching to the temperate climate. Such 
are the Kafirs of Southern Africa, a fine graceful 


effect in dark the complexions of human beings. 
A child, however fair in skin, if allowed to romp in 


as compared with the people of central Europe. This 
int is, however, somewhat obscure. On the other 
d, there are some curious proofs of a certain degree 

of intercommunion between the white and black races 
of men. In some particular states of the constitution, 
the skin of whites becomes, either wholly or in part, 
black. Dr Strach records the case of a man who 
was converted by a fever into a ect negro. On 
the other hand, it is well known that the b loses 
ene his original tint in a state of civilisation. It 
remarked, in the United States of America, that 
while n meen field-labour retain their pristine 
on who are domesticated as servants be- 


come at the second and subsequent generations, 
and the African features and peculia- 


door labour. 

‘When, in addition to hard labour and exposure to 
the elements, there is an absolute deficiency of food 
and comfort, human beings become in the course of a 


Ireland. “On the plantation of Ulster, and after- 


less de and more pointed at the top than 
those of Their eyes are 
wards on the success of the British nst the rebels and thei i 


generally 
muscular race, who practise arts, have governments, | small, their mouths of an immense width, but 
of 1641 and 1689, great multitudes of the native Irish | live in towns, and Cseaoutelas a oe mm Being. | their teeth are generally ; their hair is 
were driven from Armagh and the south of Down 


Such too are the Mandingoes, occupying an elevated 
into the mountainous tract extending from the barony ay 


gdom same race were expelled into Leitrim, 
Sligo, and Mayo. Here they have been almost ever 
since, exposed to the worst of hunger and igno- 
a the two great brutalisers of the human race.” 
The descendants of these exiles are now distinguished 
physically from their kindred in Meath and in other 
iets where they are not in 


the shades of colour in various portions of nations 
evidently one in origin, the variations bearing a 


front part. “ Travellers,’ acco ly, “in South 
Sligo | Africa, have been struck by the of vigour and 
nsequences acuteness of understanding displayed by the Amazi- 
of degradation and hardship exhibit themselves in the | lah, Amakosah, BechGana, and other Kafir nations.”+ 
whole physical condition of the people, “affecting not 
only the features but the frame, and giving such an 
example of human ion from known causes 
as almost compensates by its value to future ages for 
rations 


that the ancient Ethiopians a negro people, or a | but, there are instances by no means 
have u its a lesson.” i wan eh wy ved b temperate infrequent of true whites being born amongst the black 
“ Five teet two races. This fact was long doubted ; but it seems to 
abortively-featured ; a wisp be now set at rest. White children, or Dondoes, are 
&c., these spectres of a that once were 


the Physical History of Man. 
+ Pritchard's Researches, third edition, ii. 348. 


and great size of some of these carpets, nor 
need I say anything of their value, for they are not 
allowed to be sold ; we can only obtain an idea of their a ; ; 
magnificence from the fact, that some cost as much as vance they had made in civilisation. There is even 
; one hundred and fifty thousand francs in manufactur- reason to believe that the people of ancient Egypt were 
ing. Passing from the work-room departments, in of similar origin. The evidence is clear that a large 
which, along with the dye-houses, as many as a hun- ; proportion of them had black skins, while others were 
" inadequate and irregular supply of the necessaries of | of a lighter tint, the latter being probably of the su 
life. » of these are more remarkable than the 
natives of Van Diemen’s Land and Australia, whose 
often bent. 5 © in the Peschernis of Lerra de e ie colony of Liberia, formed by free 8 from : 
Fuego, a half-starved tribe, who are probably of the | the United States upon the western coast of Africa, 
same race with the huge Patagonians, Forster ob- | we have, if recent accounts can be trusted, a commu- 
served that the thighs are thin and lean, and the legs nity Pe | moral and as remarkable for prudent ; 
bent and badly formed. Slender, lean, and elongated | and ski te 
limbs, are conspicaous features of most ill-fed nations, | The history of the missionaries among the Hotten- 
and the Europeans, who stand at the head of the | tots speaks to the same purpdse. Those sent from 
—_— —____—__ | human race in 80 many moral respects, are also dis- | Holland in 1792, who founded the establishment at 
ago as the time of Buffon, how far the form of the 
. | human body is affected by food. “Coarse, unwhole- : 
Homan beings are liable to be very much affected in 
their form, stature, features, and complexion, by the 
peculiarities become hereditary in families and na- : 
tions. 
We see of this in the differences Bo ly DIC 4 yt 
~ tial the leisurely and the more handsome, 
laborious classes. Take “the lady,” who lives almost ‘3 verv obvious that the heat of the sun has an : 
Ounded states um por nce, And it 18 sar hat 
in some instances, they have passed into a perfec 
black complexion, although improved in 
stature, and notwithstanding that ys reside to the 
north of the negro countries. It has been stated 
that there are many Jews in Kongo, whose external é 
sopeennes has assimilated to that of the native in- 
habitants. In one instance, nGertatinn, resembling 
that instanced among the Iri taken 
appearance men is an 
in the extreme. Neither sex is remarkable for figure, 
height, strength, vigour, or activity. They have a 
very peculiar cast of countenance, which distingui 
: them from other blacks ; their cheek-bones are higher 7 
and more prominent, their faces flatter, and th 
phlegmatic ere we have, with black skins, 
and industrious arts: they are black, inclining to | negro faces, a ry: hair, a people descended from 
| yellow, but have regular features. In character they | the white tribes of Arabia, and who still speak in 
are generous and open, and their manners are gentle. | the mnanag ot that country, — 
Their neighbours, the Jolofs, are even superior ; in It ma be remarked, that in Hindostan and in ; 
figure they are a noble race, although their skins are | the cen there are almost 
a on What is more remarkable, “the ; 
skull of the Kosah Kafirs, though still retaining some- 
thing of the African character, deviates very consider- people 
gradation. hey are remarkable for “open pro- | ably from that type, and approaches the form of the + ppm placed. For instance, the inhabitants of | 
jeeting mouths, with prominent teeth and exposed | European skull,” particularly in the expansion of the | high grounds in Central America are pale compared 
Touts that climate hee epersted sithar in leasing the 
oul eli o i the 
It isa sttending tie 
people in Africa, in India, and in Central America, 
; that amongst them albinos are frequently born, that 
is, persona of « pure deed white, wish white hair and 
ped eves Ougns to be ond 
light into transferred to the last edition of Pritchard's Researches into wow 
Of Trish ugliness and Iriah want.” “In other part | {18h 
| 
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gave way to the feeling of lassitude which 
us all. * * I had 


i 


5 
F 


if 
i 


I 
i 


a 
_ children of which had red or copper-coloured skins, 
and woolly hair of a dirty red or singed colour. From 


ticularly the currants, they in 
We no great pains in our transplanting and 
ing. Stick in your cutting, and it is sure to grow, 


my position as the father of a young family, and the 


had a fair com- 
plexion, with ruddy li and cheeks, brownish-gray 
eyes, and paige pte ir of woolly texture. re 

r descriptions of such persons ; but it 
would be tedious to enumerate them. Let us only 
advert to one in which the interesting fact was ascer- 
tained, that the same mother had two children so 
characterised. It also appears that there is a tendency 
toa hereditary transmission of this poe. Dr 

ransactions 


vegetable marrows. It is hardly too much to 
ve jou may see them grow, but we don’t care m 
‘or them. 

The exports of the settlers are thus touched upon :— 
“I ought to mention that we export a good deal of 
wheat to Sydney. From some cause or other, that 
part of A ia is subject to di t, and the 
wheat gro#n there is not so good as wn in 
Van Diemen’s Land ; at least the dealers and millers 
prefer our wheat, and will give a ys rice for it 
than for the Sydney-grown wheat. ink that the 
port of Sydney may always re ay on as @ sure 
market for a large quantity of Van Diemen’s Land 
wheat. I may say also that, from the greater warmth 
of the climate of Sydney, they cannot grow good po- 
tatoes, and they are always to buy ours. While 
I am on this part of the subject, I may add that we 
have a good market for hams in Calcutta, at no great 
distance ; and I need not tell a practical farmer like 
yourself that the grain and vegetable produce of a 
farm may often be profitably turned into another sub- 
stance in the shape of hams and bacon. 

As to the price of wheat, the average since I have 
been here has been about eight shillings a bushel ; the 
resent price, while I write, is seven shillings : it has 

ten shillings within a year or two ; but the price 
varies, as in the old country, according to the time 
of the year. Six shillings a bushel will pay, and 
if you can afford to keep your wheat for a year or two, 
the chances are in your favour that you will get from 
ight to ten. Barley varies from five to six shillings 
a bushel ; oats a little higher.* But, for my own part, 
I don’t think a tillage farm the best pu it to en 


house to shelter him. 
An emigrant should be made easily content. His 
test disappointments arise from not duly consider- 
g beforehand the probable difficulties he will have 
to overcome, and the privations he will have to en- 
dure. His notions are too often of a sanguine com- 
plexion, and when he finds the truth so widely dis- 
agreeing with them, things naturally appear worse 
they are. Our friend ‘Thornley, on the contrary, 
seems to have possessed cheerfulness and content in 
rae rn to the difficulties he had to overcome. We 
need hardly mention capital as another essential for a 
free settler ; but there is another, which is not so often 
thought of, and that is an affectionate and common- 
sense wife. Thornley was extremely well off in this 


t. 
Besides setting a good example, Thornley furnishes 
some useful facts to those who may be wishing to 
emigrate to Van Diemen’s Land. friend in Eng- 
land having written to him for information, he returns 
much sound advice on the matter, and first concerning 
the choice of a colony. 

“ A great point in selecting a of the world for 
emigration is the climate ; for those who can 
afford the cost, I am decidedly of opinion that, in this 
respect, Australia is incomparably superior to the 
United States or the Canadas. The Canadas have 
a prodigious advantage in locality over these remote 
countries, inasmuch as jes | are much nearer home ; 
but, for my own part, I loo on climate as so essen 
a point, that I think it more than counterbalances the 
comparative propinquity of the Canadas to the mother- 
country. e dims te of all parts of Australia, so far 
as experience has tested it, is healthy ; but I think 
the climate of Van Diemen’s Land superior to all the 


3 


A SETTLER IN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND.* 


"Tue story of a settler in Van Diemen’s Land, given 
in a recent number, striki illustrates the fact that 


round about, to new settlers and others who do not 
grow wheat, or not enough for their own consump- 
tion. But cattle and sheep are the best things to 
invest your money in; both very profitable, but I 
think p the best of the two, because they are the 
; instance, 1 he easiest to m: and their wool is sure to be a valu- 

business flagging and his capital decressing in England, able and saleable commodity, in the event of 


an 
but determined to emigrate. This determination once 


pe for better times,” | year—I mean the early from four o’clock of the flocks ond on tho 
till t—are cold to make a fire agreeable ; meat to be too cheap to make it worth while to 
formed, he lost no time. He bought the necessary | but the variableness of the climate does not make it | them for the carcass.” 

tools, including the implements of s blacksmith’s | unhealthy ; and in the middle of summer, although it | | The main dependance of the Australasian farmer 
forge, and spent no money unnecessarily for the sup- | is hot, I ve never hesitated to do any out-door work | is the breeding of sheep; and on this subject 
port of his family, but was on board ship at the earliest | the same as in England. As to illness, I really may the author gives his friend more full information 
i! possible moment. Arrived in Hobart Town, he was | say it is scarcely known in the colony. For seven and useful advice than is to be met with elsewhere. 
equally energetic and economical both of time and zeare that I have boon hove, net cue member of ST Concerning the statistics of the colony, we learn that 
money. He got there on the 3d February 1817, and | family has had a day’s illness. 1 don’t know whether | in “ 162] a careful census was taken of the sta- 
j before the month was out, he had chosen his land | jt is imagination or reality, but I fancy that the air | tistics of the colony, which I find in m journal 
i tr Pager for seventeen dad Pome of this country is y pure and exhilarating ; | to stand thus: Number of inhabitants, 7185 acres 
a Sih and Geaney te B, Goo was fifty | this state of the a’ may be caused by its in- | in cultivation, 14,940 ; sheep, 170,000 ; cattle, 35,000 ; 
up the country. Even when untiring sular position, and from its being exposed to horses, 350. In 1817 there was not @ single pound 
has brought the emigrant to this point—the summit | and regular sea- the south, which, of wool exported from the colony; in ten years 
of his temporary wishes—great draughts are drawn | the small size of the island, are able to sweep over it | after, in 1527, 198,076 pounds were exported; and 
© from end to end, and to clear it constantly from all | in 1538, 1 900 pounds were exported, sslling st 
It is a desperate effort to sever the ties of friendship | atmospherical impurities.” la. 64. to 2s, 6d. por pound. Until 1824, there was 
and family affection, with the almost certainty of the | ‘With respect to the soil of Van Diemen’s no attempt at the establishment of a bank; now 

separation being for ever ; but a father and husband i 


land in this colony to be, generally, from first- 
fallen | rate ; anda very great deal of it very poor land indeed. | been 

But whatever may be the quality of the soil, - | Churches have been built and ministers appointed in 
thing that you put in it grows well. It isa t There is 
and difficulty, and lished it. 


of ise. I had possession of my land, and a 
noble domain it was But what were risks and 


country. The natives have long since removed, 
isappointments, and, it may , 
breaking to a farmer or 
before me. No help near in case of danger, no medi- 
children lying li ly on ti grass ; 
{looked round me, and tried to penetrate into the e 
obscurity of the fature, and guess the end. Worn 
out with thought, and weary with travel, I insensibly 


remember, some years ago.” 


exactly vouch for the fact, that =F stick a crow- 
Such is the kind of with which the book 


sprout out into 


* We observe by a Hobart Town newspaper of June 9, 1843, 
and that 


seasons ; for if you 
t, 


A A for the imports were considerably greater than the exports, 
* Tales of the Colonies, or the Adventures of an Emigrant. the wrong time, if it can’t as it it will | the 
Syols. London: Saunders and Otley. 1843. . make a desperate try at it. I first came here, ameke drained of cash to pay for the 


i. 
S507 fair complexion ; some have even red hair. Among possessed 
v the Funge, a race of Shilukh negroes, who some hun- mine was | Se 
dred years conquered and settled in Sennaar, anally 0 tagening. The soil around me not been 
they are particularly numerous, insomuch as to have | disturbed by civilised man since its creation. The 
formed a separate cast, distinguished by the name of | vast wilderness seemed to have received us into its 
El Aknean (the Red People). Dr Winterbottom de- | ample bosom, and to have closed around us, shutting 
scribes @ man born of negro parents, who was of us out from all communication with humanity. We | Brews 
mulatto complexion, and much freckled, with strong formed but a little speck on the vast space of the un- | the seed 
red hair disposed in small wiry curls over his whole inhabited country. I endeavoured to picture to my- | bushels s 
head. Maregraf saw in the Brazils an African woman self the future farms that might arise around us, and | bushels ; 
' whose skin and hair were red. Dr Winterbottom | the coming of neighbours to cheer and strengthen us. and so { 
Toone the | But the reality was too present and too strong to | garden 
admit of the consolations of the yam I felt 
committed to an act of doubt and difficulty. I re- 
4 the testimony of an eye-witness he describes CWO wit volved my past life in England, and wondered how 
: negroes, natives of the a country. In both | any state of misfortune co have been urgent enough 
of these the iris was of a light-blue colour, and the | to induce me to embark in so fearful an undertaking 
; eyes very weak, the hair woolly and white: the skin as that of a settler’s life in the wilderness. But the | 1 have r 
? pr ge yee had red patches here and there, an | very peril of my position served at last to nerve me | we have 
effect seen in white people when exposed to a ounter. I felt the deep responsibility of | of the 
; i white ne irl, born in Jamaica, our frui 
usband of an affectionate wile, who, vine she 
been conveyed from home, from relations, and from | hardy s 
carly frend, to brave the risks and adventures of a | most 
settler’s life.” But labour overcometh all difficul- 
ties, and the settler’s feelings must give way before 
personal exertion, which is requisite to assist in clear- 
ing the land of trees, and providing materials of a 
case of a white negro girl, a native of Virginia, who 
; was brought to London early in the last century to be 
e shown to the Royal Society. When she was born, 
a , the mother, for obvious reasons, expressed the greatest | 
U alarm for the anger of her husband, and requested 
if that her room might be darkened, so that he might 
: not at first become aware of her child being white, 
oom Se expected that he would by and by learn 
the and then desert her. was great 
 y when he seemed rather pleased on discovering the 
- colour of the infant, which, however, he explained by 
telling her that he 0 
of his own family ; “for,” said he, “ my own father 
was a white man, though my grandfather and grand: | 
mother were both as black as you and —_ ; and 
; although we came from a place where no w ite people 
were ever seen, yet there was always a white child in 
every family that was related to us.” ra i 
cases are on record, fully proving that the of the 
white races of men out of the black is within the 
range of possibility, as indeed it seems only necessary 
that white negroes should marry amongst themselves, 
* in order to raise such a variety under our own obser- 
vation. 
: with little expense, and as land they 
| 
oven when @ man starts with every Nnecess ; are proportionably great. grow as much wheat as I 
. : nt constant want for my own use, and I sell the rest to those 
XUM 
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before us abounds regret My russet I still have kept, arrow, instead of falling where it intended, struck 
o check my growing pride— the of one of the The people, 
tbe brink of rain by of tends Thich thoy found the letter, eartied it to the proper 
accompanied with nod little of that pursuit dy throng, authorities, and thus the plot was 
of w which proves so frequent a stumblingblock Whom vice and pleasure in their train * | tieus, the tyrant of Miletus, hit upon a much more 
in the way of onigrent settlers. As Van Diemen’s subtle expedient. secret 
Land, however, possesses the elements of substantial M and bed of down, ce from Susa to his friend Aristagoras, at tus, 
in no ordi we willingly coincide Re shaved the head of a servant, on whose fidelity he 

in the opini f Mr’The ley, that rape may And wear my russet gown.” i 

opinion of Mr rniey, 
ided he 


there be successful as a settler 


possess 
industry, frugality, and erance. And where, it 


THE LATE MRS CHALENOR’S POEMS.* 


TueEseE have now appeared in an e! t and small vo- 
lume, the fitting casket for the ed sentiments of 
the lamented authoress, of whom the following is stated 
in the preface :—“ Mary Chalenor is alike deaf to 
the approval or condemnation which these humble 
pearance of the first edition of Walter Gray in the 
spring of last year, death has snatched her from a 
scene of great domestic affliction and intense physical 
suffering. Deprived of an affectionate husband at 
that period of Tife when provision for the future had 
scarcely commenced, surrounded by a family of young 
children, and following an occupation productive 
little else than toil and hardship—no wonder that ill- 
ness should be consequent on such a ca e of 
anxieties, and that the bodily frame should at bh 
ld to their se The principal object, there- 
re, in publishing these poems, is to benefit the three 
orphans which this amiable but unfortunate lady has 
in a situation strongly suggestive of sympathy ; 
and it is believed that the appeal in thei 80 
made, will not be unattended with success.” We add 
our hope that this pious wish may be realised, and not 
alone for the sake of Mrs Chalenor’s children, but 
because we think her productions may prove of value 
in that important and much required office—the cul- 
tivation of the domestic affections. As the simple 
and spontaneous effusions of a mind apparently filled 
with feelings which render the fireside happy, and 
untinctured with affectation or verbiage, they may 
with benefit be received into the “happy homes of 


sexes. 
We subjoin the followi i of this pretty 
little volume. It is entitled « What is Love ?” 
«* What is love ?—Go ask the child 
it step runs free and wild; 


Whose buoyan 
What makes its little heart rejoice 
Whene’er it hears its mother’s voice ? 


What is love ?—The maiden seek 
Who wears a blush upon her cheek, 
And ask that gentle maiden why 
It deeper glows when one is by ? 


What is love ?—The wife will 


If one fond heart deserts her not. 


‘What is love ?—The mother ask, 
Who labours#’er her daily task ; 
And, if her infant does but sigh, 
Will watch at night with wakeful eye. 


Unknown within the heart it springs, 
And closely binds, and fondly clings ; 
It softens nature—turneth strife—_. 
The tie to home—the charm of life.” 


The following address to “My Russet Gown” will 
also be read with pleasure. 


«* My russet gown is dear to me, 
Though years have passed away 
Since my young heart beat joyously 
Beneath its folds of gray : 
No jewels hung around my neck, 
Or glittered in my hair; 

With lightsome heart I tripped along, 
My spirit knew no care. 
The roses near my windows 

And shed their sweets $ 
Hard was the bed on which I slept, 
But yet my sleep was sound. 


My russet gown I laid aside 
For one of rich brocade, 
I thought, in my simplicity, 
Its charm could never fade. 
I left the cot where I had passed 
My happy childhoods years ; 
1 left my aged father sad, 
My mother was in tears: 
I left them for a wealthy home, 
To be a rich man’s bride, 


would atone 


Upon its sombre hue, 

It brought a lesson to my heart 
As sad as it was true: 

Its simple neatness seemed to mock 
My silks and jewels gay, 

And bore my wandering thoughts to those 
Dear friends so far away ; 

I felt how fleeting were the joys 
That wealth alone can buy, 

And for that humble cottage home 
My bosom heaved a sigh. 


* Walter Gray, a Ballad, and other Poems, by Mary Chalenor. 
Second edition, including her Poetical Remains. London: 1843. 


MAIL-POSTS, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 


Postrnc—that is to say, the conveyance of individuals 
and from one stage to another—has been car- 
ried to a point much nearer perfection in Great 
Britain than in any other civilised country. Speed, 
certainty, and secrecy, have for nearly a century been 
the characteristics of the English t-office ; and 
now that the penny postage is established, cheapness 


is added to those excellences. That the advantage of 


the modern system of conveyance may be fully appre- 
ciated, it is only necessary to contrast it with that 
which existed in former times. 


Those who imagine that the invention of posts is of 


modern date, are much deceived ; for it is more ancient 
than any of the social and political expedients that 
have been handed down and carried on from remote 
antiquity to the present day. When history emerges 
from tradition, and assumes an authentic form, we 
find it mentions posts as having been in lar opera- 
tion. Job compares the transitoriness of life to the 
swiftness of a post; and in Jeremiah we find the 
regular establishment of stages or posts* described 
with precision—* One post shall run to meet another, 
and one messenger to meet another, to show the king 
of Babylon that his city is taken.” ‘This im- 
plies a chain of couriers (indeed t) ebrew 
word which is rendered “ post” signifies a runner or 
ea who had fixed upon rendezvous for the pur- 
pose of “ ae and passing the news on from 
stage to stage. In Persia, a complete system of post- 
ing was established as far back as the reign of Cyrus, 
about five hundred acy before the Christian era. 
Having considered what journey a horse was capable 
of performing in the course of a day, the Persian king 
ordered stables to be prepared at the proper distances 
from each other, and stationed horses in each of them, 
with persons to take care of them and have them in 
readiness. He placed also a person at each of these 
stations, who — receive the letters brought to 
them and hand them over to others, taking due care 
of the tired men and horses, and providing others 
fresh and prepared for going forward. In this manner 
the conveyance was to be carried on successively by 
night as well as by day—an arrangoment so comp 

that Xenophon thus speaks of it in his Cyropzedia : 
“Some say the progress was more rapid than the 
flight of cranes. If this be an over-statement, it is, 
however, certain that no journey by a human being 
made on land was ever so expeditious.” The Persian 

t was so well established, that it coutinued to 

years later, durin, reign of Xerxes. “A man 
and horse were,” he says, “ at the regular in- 
tervals of a day’s journey, to deliver the letters to 
each other in succession, till they reached the place of 
their destination.” From one relay to the other the 
journey was to be performed in the time prescribed, 
whatever might be the state of the weather or the 
obstacles of the way; and the historian remarks, 
that nothing mortal was ever known to proceed with 
greater celerity. The post-houses were handsome 
structures, and between the Aigean Sea and Susa, 
the capital of Persia, there were one hundred and 
eleven of them, each a day’s journey apart. ‘There 
was a post-master in each, who, if we may credit 
Plutarch, was a person of some consequence, Darius 
Codomanus having been one of them. 

These posts were, however, strictly government 
concerns, for the transmission of instructions and 
despatches. When private individuals made use of 
them, they did so at the risk of the contents of their 
letters being divulged to the government throu 
the couriers. Hence epistolary correspondence 
only be intrusted to servants, hired messengers, or 
travelling friends, and was always carried on with 
great chances of mi iage from the treachery or 
one of the irresponsible bearers, and from the 
disordered state of ancient manners. History teems 


with instances of private hands and special messengers | ©®¢ 


betraying their employers ; it also furnishes instances 
of the curious expedients which were resorted to for 
the secret transmission of written information from 
one person to another. Artabazus, a Persian general, 
when laying siege to Potidwa (afterwards called Cas- 
sandra), in Macedonia, was informed that the besieged 
general was anxious to turn traitor and deliver up the 
city by stratagem. It was, however, a matter of the 
difficulty and to the two generals to 
terchange intelli citizens being staunch 
and incorruptible—and the following expedient was 
adopted :— A letter was written on a scroll, and 
wound round an arrow, which was shot from a bow 
answer was sent back by the same method. On one oc- 
casion, however, Artabazus missed the mark, and the 


* The word post is derived from the Latin positus, stationed or 


to Ari 
was to cause his head to be again shorn, and to 
The Persian plan of posts was adopted 


* On our 
way,” he says, “we could distinguish that the road . 
had been once made, and also the remains of the 
post-houses which had been constructed every five or 
six miles by the Mogul emperors, to keep up a com- 
munication between Delhi and Cabool. The may 
even be traced across the mountains of Balch,” 
rageous race postmen. obli as 
frequently are, to cross a river, they le thee 
letters in their turban, and thus preserve them from 
wet, swimming across to the opposite shore. One of 
these men having failed to e his appearance at 
the appointed time, messengers were despatched to 
search for him. On the banks of a river which flowed 
across their route lay the dead body of an alligator, 
with its jaws distended, as if it had suffered a violent 
death. ‘They proceeded to examine it more closely, 
and the unfortunate courier 
completely choking up the passage of the throat, so 
that the animal fad died from strangulation ; the 
letter was found uninjured in the turban. The Chinese 
continue a similar system, the government couriers 
holding a very respectable rank in society. 

Concerning the first introduction of inte the 
western world, history is silent ; but the evidences of 
extensive commerce and frequent correspondence fur- 
nished by the remains of ancient Greece, convince us 
that some system of transmission must have 
been established and conducted ; yet nothing respecting 
its details can be learnt. ‘The Spartans had a curious 
and ingenious method of conveying secrets from one 
to another by means of the “scytale.” ‘This consisted 
of two rollers of wood made with the utmost exactness, 
of the same length and thickness. Every general was 
furnished with one of these on taking the field; its 
duplicate remaining with the government. When a 
secret despatch was to be sent, a leather strap was 
wound neatly round the cylinder so as to cover it 
completely. The orders were then written upon the 
leather, across the surface formed by the evenly- 
wound strap. The leather was then unwound, which 
of course threw the words and letters inscribed upon 
it into illegible confusion; but, on reaching the 
general, it was re-wound upon the duplicate cylinder 
in his ion, and all the letters were again 
aang their proper places, so as to be easily 


Romans continued long without any official 
arrangement for the conveyance of letters, and even 
Cicero—the most copious of ancient i 
complains of the want of a post-service. Letters in 
his time were committed to = conveyance, or to 
a slave called tabellarius. Augustus Cesar was the 
first to remedy this inconvenience, by placing young 

at moderate distances upon all the high roads, 
facilitate communication to and from the most dis- 
tant provinces of the Roman empire. These were 
soon replaced by chariots and horses, and the suc- 
cessors of Augustus improved the establishment so 
effectually, that the “ posts of the Cesars” are amongst 
the celebrated things of antiquity. The empire was 
taxed to maintain it; and at first, as no regular 
relays of horses formed part of the institution, the 


horses lions 
kept, and the usual rate of travelling was from five 
to eight stations per day. 

The modern history of posts is obscure. Some 
ascribe their introduction into France to the time of 
Charlemagne, but an ordinance, dated 19th June 1464, 
puts it beyond doubt that Louis XI. was their 
nator. is suspicious prince desired to facilitate. 
communication with various parts of his kingdom ;- 
less with the enlightened view of benefiting his sub-. 
jects than for the purpose of obtaining speedy infor- 
mation of their plots and treasons, his posts were- 
for the exclusive use of the court. A lar post- 
office was established in 1619 ; many geen ther than. 
one had been begun in by indivi- 
dual, Count de Faxis. In 1616 peror Mathias. 
created the office of maste’ which was: 


r-general, 
to remain a hereditary fief in the count’s family. 


* Travels in Bokhara. 


suffered to grow again, and as soon as this had taken 
may be echoed, can anything be accomp withou! ee place, the man was sent to Miletus, where he safel : 
these preliminary requisites ¢ 
date, and has been carried on since throughout the 
whole of the eastern world. The Mogul em : 
brought it to great perfection, having established a i 
system of communication between the most distant 
provinces of their vast empire. Sir Alexander Burnes 
tell, 
Though pain and sickness near her dwell ; 
All can she bear, and bless her lot, 
messengers seized any horses they could find, and thus 
those who possessed them had to bear an additional : 
and tax. Trajan, however, altered this, and 
provided horses especially for the public service. At 
‘ And thought that splendour Hi ; 
For loss of all beside. 
| 
For the convenience of those who happen to possess ‘‘ Walter 
Gray” already, the “ Poetical Remains” are published sepa- 
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In England, Charles I. first the post service 
upon i ing in 1635 ; it having previ- 
ously existed in a loose badly managed condition ; 

post-office. post was esta- 
London to Edinburgh, another to Holy- 

head, anda third to Plymouth and Exeter. The jour- 
ney from London to the termination of each of these 
limes, and back, was appointed to be performed in six 
days—a regulation which we cannot believe was ever 
complied with in the London and Edin route 
in those days of bad roads and sorry hacks. Besides, 
relays of horses were not provided ; one man and horse 
aecomplishing the whole ride, and taking the neces- 
sary rests by the way. This system, with addition, 
on some of mail-earts, was continued up to 
the middle of the last century ; by which time a com- 
places in Great Britain and Ireland. The rate at 
which letters were conveyed may be termed a rate of 


than three miles a-half an hour. The Bath mail, 
for instance, did not arrive from London till t 

second evening after its departure ; whilst the deli- 
very of letters was irregular, and the mode of convey- 
ance insecure ; robberies of the mail having been a 
common occurrence. What rendered these defects 
the more striking, was the fact that ordinary stage- 
coaches were in full work, which conveyed their pas- 
sengers at double the rate of speed. ‘This state of 
things necessarily limited private correspondence to 


4 


the 
for; and in the year 1784,a new 
theatrical 


of affairs, and it was eventually adopted, after 
much o ition from the post-office functionaries 
It simply consisted of transmitting the mails 
four- coaches, as passengers and small 


ue rapidly increased. For twenty years before 
changes been effected, the average revenue 
per annum was only L.150,000 ; ten years after the 
alteration, it rose to L.400,000 ; and, twenty years 
later, to L.700,000 ; having more than quadru in 
© now come to the mail-coach 


were 
tried, was found to answer so well that the 
reven 
these 


of road is contracted for by different coach-masters ; 
the letters being always in charge of a government 
servant or The contractor is bound by cer- 
tain restrictions as to time; by which means punctu- 

blie in the transmission of 


rt time which is allowed and 


was seventy hours ; whilst, just before the rise 

the mail went over the same ground 

in forty hours, with such ity “that,” 

Nimrod,}+ “we may set our watches by it at any 
tof her journey.” Stop included, this 

iles in the te 

part of it is performed at night. This is men- 

not as an extraordinary instance ; for mail- 

coach travelling was, at the end of the anti-railroad 

in 1836, nearly as quick all over the country. 

@ parliamentary return for that year, we find 


journey generally coincides 
with the number of miles—for every af horse— 
each team taking the mail its allotted stage up and 
down. It would appear, at first sight, from the rate 
at which the animals are obliged to run, that cruelty 
is exercised ; but the reverse ap to be true. 

proprietors, says Nimrod — w authority on the 


office in one century, increased 
twenty-fold, in wing eighty-three years, upwards 
four hundred and forty-times. - 
~o** The Turf, the Chase, and the Road.” 


stage we engage to cover. In this case 
i wu 


the work ; but no horse in a fast coach can continue 
to run every day, the excitement of high keep and 
rofuse sweating producing disease. In tice, per- 
_ no animal toiling for man, solely for his profit, 
leads so easy and so comfortable a life as the English 
coach-horse. He is sumptuously fed, kindly treated, 
and if he do suffer a little in his work, he has twenty- 
three hours in the twenty-four of luxurious ease. He 
is now almost a stranger to the lash, nor do we ever see 
him with a broken a. but we often see him kick 
up his heels when taken from his coach, after having 
performed his stage of ten miles in five minutes under 
the hour. So much for condition. No horse lives so 
high as a coach-horse. In the language of the road, 
his stomach is the measure of his corn ; he is fed ad 
libitum. ‘The effect of this is visible in two ways ; 
first, it is surprising to see how soon horses gather 
flesh in this severe work, for there is none more severe 
whilst it lasts ; and, secondly, proprietors find that good 
flesh is no obstacle to their speed, but, on the contrary, 
operates to their advantage.” The average period of 
each horse’s service does not exceed four years. “Our 
present mail-coach work,” continues Nimrod, yore 
in 1832, “ reflects the highest credit on the state 
our roads and everything connected with them. It 
will be borne in mind that, with one or two excep- 
tions, they all begin their Presses d at night, and those 
which perform very long distances have two nights to 
one day ; yet see the wonderful regularity with which 
they arrive, and the few bad accidents they meet with ! 
But, indeed, all our night travelling in England is 
deserving of high praise for the expedition and regu- 
larity with which it is conducted ; and we have reason 
to believe fewer accidents to night coaches 
than to such as run by day. This, however, may be 
accounted for. Barring fogs, it matters not how 
a night is, as our lamps supply the light of the sun.” 
Now, however, coach-horses are fast disappearing from 
the road al ; admirably as they do their work, 
railroads do it better. At present, letters are sent twice 
a-day by coach and rail from London to Edinburgh 
in twenty-eight hours each journey. This presents a 
strong contrast to mail-coach affairs of the olden time. 
Up to 1763, the mail only travelled three times a-week, 
and was allowed eighty-five hours to fo and one hun- 
dred and thirty-one to return ; yet contrast will, 
in all probability, become stronger in 1846, when the 
railroad will be completed along the whole line, and 
the time for pom letter from the English to 
the Scottish capital will be nearly half what it is even 
at present, or sixteen hours. 


CAPTURE OF AN ALLIGATOR. 
(From Silliman’s American Journal of Seience and Arts.} 


In the course of the year 1831, the proprietor of Halahala, 
at Manilla, in the island of Luconia, informed me that he 
frequently lost horses and cows on a remote part of his 
plantation, and that the natives assured him they were 
taken by an enormous alligator, who frequented one of 
the streams which run into the lake. Their descriptions 
were so highly wrought, that they were attributed to 
the fondness for exaggeration to which the inhabitants of 
that country are peculiarly addicted, and very little 
credit was given to their repeated relations. 

All doubts as to the existence of the animal were at 
last dispelled by the destruction of an Indian, who at- 
temp' to ford the river on horseback, although en- 
treated to desist by his companions, who crossed at a 
shallow place higher up. He reached the centre of the 
stream, and was Lagine at the others for their prudence, 
when the alligator came upon him. His teeth encountered 
the saddle, which he tore from the horse, while the rider 
tumbled on the other side into the water, and made for 
the shore. The horse, too terrified to move, stood trem- 
ee the attack was made. The alligator, disregard- 
ing him, pursued the man, who safely reached the bank, 
which he could easily have ascended, but, rendered fool- 
hardy by his escape, he placed himself behind a tree 
which had fallen partly into the water, and drawing his 
heavy knife, leaned over the tree, and on the approach 
of his enemy, struck him on the nose. The animal re- 

his assault, and the Indian his blows, until the 
er, exasperated at the resistance, rushed on the 
man, and seizing him by the middle of the body, which 
was at once enclosed and crushed in his capacious jaws, 
swam into thelake. His friends hastened to the rescue; 
but the alligator slowly left the shore, while the poor 
wretch, writhing and shrieking in his y, with his 
knife uplifted in his clasped hands, pcs ge the others 
expressed it, “held out as a man would carry a torch.” 
His sufferings were not long continued, for the monster 
to the and. after rea) ing alone on 
the surface, and calmly basking in the sun, gave to the 
horror-stricken spectators the fallest confirmation of the 
death and burial of their comrade. 


cat watching a mouse, and in the attitude to upon 
his prey, when it should come within his reac 

I would here mention, as a curious fact, that the do- 
mestic buffalo, which is almost continually in the water, 
and, in the heats of mid-day, remains for 


by toreh-light. I d 


his nose above the surface, is never molested by the 
gator. All other animals become his victims when t 
incautiously approach him, and their knowledge of 
most usually prompts them to resort to 
places to quench their thirst. 
Hearing that the alligator had killed a horse, we 
ceeded to the place, about five miles from the house. 


that land. The stream, which, a few hundred feet 


fringed with the me bamboo, and the alternate. 

lory of glade and 

tted for other purposes t the familiar haunt of so 
destructive a creature. A few cane-hpts were situated a 
short distance from the river, and we procured from them 
what men they contained, who were ready to assist in 
freeing pte Ha from their dang ighb The 
terror which he had inspired, especially since the death 
of their companion, had hitherto prevented them from 
making an effort to get rid of him, but os. gladly availed 
themselves of our preparations, and, with the usual de- 
pendence of their character, were willing to do what- 
ever example should dictate to them. Having reason to 
believe that the alligator was in the river, we commenced 
ae ae by sinking nets, upright, across its mouth, 
t deep, at intervals of several feet. The nets, which 
were of great strength, and intended for the capt 
the wild buffalo, were fastened to trees on the banks, 
making a complete fence to the communication with the 


shallow 


i 
I 


-My com and myself placed ourselves with our 
guns on either side of the stream, while the Indians, 
with long bamboos, felt for the animal. For some time 
he refused tobe disturbed, and we to fear that he 
was not within our limits, when a spiral motion of the 
water, under the spot where I was standing, led me to 
direct the natives to it, and the creature slowly moved 
on the bottom towards the nets, which he no sooner 
touched than he quietly turned back and proceeded wu 
the stream. This movement was several times repea’ 
till, having no rest in the enclosure, he attempted to 
climb up the bank. On receiving a ball in the body, he 
uttered a growl like that of an angry dog, and plunging 
into the water, crossed to the other side, where he was 
received with a similar salutation, discharged directly 
into his mouth. Finding himself attacked on every side, 
he renewed his attempts to ascend the banks, but what- 
ever part of him ap was bored with bullets ; 
and feeling that he was hunted, he forgot his own for- 
midable means of attack, and sought only safety from 
the troubles which surrounded him. 

A low spot, which separated the river from the lake a 
little above the nets, was unguarded, and we feared that 
he would succeed in escaping over it. It was here neces- 
sary to stand firmly against him; and in several attempts 
which he made to cross it, we turned him back with 
spears, bamboos, or whatever first came to hand. He 
once seemed determined to force his way, and foami 
with rage, rushed with open jaws, and ing his teet 
with a sound too ominous to be despised, appeared to 
have his full energies aroused, when his career was 
stopped by a large bamboo thrust violently into his 
mouth, which he ground to pieces, and the fingers of the 
holder were so paralyzed, that for some minutes he was 
incapable of resuming his gun. The natives had now 
become so excited as to forget all prudence, and the 
women and children of the little hamlet had come down 
to the shore to share in the general enthusiasm. They 
crowded to the opening, and were so unmindful of their 
danger, that it was necessary to drive them back with 
some violence. Had the monster known his own strength, 
and dared to have used it, he would have gone over that 
spot with a force which no human power could have 
withstood, and would have crushed or carried with him 
into the lake about the whole population of the place. 

It is not strange that personal safety was forgotten in 
the excitement of the scene. The tremendous brute, 
galled with wounds and repeated defeat, tore his way 
through the foaming water, glancing from side to side 
in the vain attempt to avoid his foes, then rapidly plough- 
ing up the stream, he grounded on the shallows, and 
turned back frantic and bewildered at his circumscribed 
position. At length, maddened with suffering, and des- 
perate from continued persecution, he rushed furiously 
to the mouth of the stream, burst through two of the 
nets, and I threw down my gun in despair, for it looked 
as though his way at last was clear to the wide lake. 
But the third net sto him, and his teeth and 
had got entangled in This gave us a chance of closer 
warfare with lances, such as are used inst the wild 
buffalo. We had sent for this weapon at the commence- 

t of the attack, and found it much more effectual 
than guns. Entering a canoe, we plunged lance after 
lance into the alligator as he was struggling under the 
water, till a wood seemed growing = Prog which 
moved violently above, while his body was concealed 
below. His endeavours to extricate himself lashed the 
water into foam, mingled with blood ; and there seemed 
no end to his vitality, or decrease to his resistance, till a 
lance struck him directly t h the middle of the 
back, which an Indian, with a heavy piece of wood, 
hammered into him, as he could catch an opportunity. 
My companion on the other side now tried to haul him 
to the shore by the nets to which he had fastened him- 
self, but had not sufficient assistance with him. As I 
had more force with me, we managed, with the aid of 
the women and children, to head and part of 
his body on to the little beach, w the river joined the 
lake, and mercifully giving him the “ coup de grace,” left 
our savage enemy to gasp out the remnant of his life on 
the sand. I regret to say that the measurement of the 
length of this animal was imperfect. It was night when 
the struggle ended, and our examination of him was made 

the ci fe , as did also 


my was over eleven feet immedia 
behind forelegs. It was thirteen feet at belly, w 
was distended by the immoderate meal made on the 
horse. As he was only partly out of the water, I stood with 


350 
coach proprietors, or ‘get into harness,’ as the pro 
: term is, we shall keep ten horses for every ten miles? 
F horses 
- r down. If 
the stage be under seven miles, nine horses may do 
- | the lake, narrowed to a brook, with its green | 
| lake. 
: occasions of the most urgent necessity, and we have 
been assured by an old gentleman of pee that 
he remembers one arrival of the London mail which 
~ ing, 
id plan was entered 
“pd nager, laid a plan 
4 ost-office reform before Mr Pitt, then at the 
rita, as begun Dy Faimer, and now nearly ended by 
the railroads. The conveyance of letters upon each line 
| | 
- the 400 miles between London and Edin- | 
| average | was in 
: land oi miles per hour, and in Scotland and Ireland 
St i The gross distance travelled over in Great 
To insure continued punctuality at this speed, the 
: best management and the best horses are of course 
employed. These are hired by contract, at so much 
mile. The number of horses required for a 
| 
ject is undoubted— have at leng | 
though they were a long time before they did dis- 
pensive as the horse market. They have, therefore, 
one horse in four always at rest ; or, in other words, | 
on fourth dey, thus having 
A short time after this event, I made a visit to Hala- 
: * The various annual sums received by government for con- hala, and expressing a strong desire to capture or destroy 
veying letters, from the time it took aah office seen total, fo the alligator, my host readily offered his assistance. The 
: as follows:—In 1644 it was 1.5000; in 1653 it was farmed for | animal had been seen a few days before, with his head 
1.10000; at the Restoration, in 1660, it had more than doubled, | and one of his fore-feet resting on the bank, and his eyes 
, being then 121,500; ‘n 1674 it reached 1.43,000; in 1685 it | following the motion of some cows which were grazing 
near. Our informant likened his appearance to that of a 
On, to 1837, when the gross of the 
XUM 
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them- 


line at his head, the other end to an Indian, with | and this important end they are driven, not to | L.5. But the herds endeavour to breed among 
Girections to take it to the extremity of the tail. ‘The | an ordinary stell, but to round or tate 
length was twenty-two feet, but at the time, | square planted near to shepherd’s -adadbe stir we # songharg From the active life 
I doubted the good faith of my assistant, from the reluc- | house, upon every farm. Rural sofas, by the dozen or | these animals lead, they are soon worn out. From two 
the water, and the fears he | score, formed of two thick turfs, the one the | to five years is the for a colley; and though 
expressed that the mate of the alligator might be in the other, furnish a commodious to a brawny shepherd, have occurred a favourite doing duty at 
From the diameter of the animal, and the | and there he sits in industrial glee, as sheep they are very rare. Veterans, however, unable 
representations of those who examined him afterwards, is at his feet to undergo the modus operandi of | to climb alpine heights, are regularly pensioned, and well 
we believed the length to have been about thirty feet. | the muckle shears. pameem-cp he owns way be Sey fed till their d day 
As we intended to preserve the entire skeleton with the | are held firmly on the cutter’s knee, and Kindness is a virtue among the hills; and 
we were less particular than we otherwise should great neatness in the course of a few minutes wherever complaint ever be on this score, it must 


balls quite flattened, which had been di 
mouth, and at the back of the head, at only the distance 
of a few feet, and yet the bones had not a single mark to 
show that they had been touched. 

At the time of our e ition the alligator, the 

iodical visitation of locusts, which occurs about once 

seven years, was devastating parts of the island ; and, 
on the following day, the where I resided was 
doomed to share in the distress. We were flattering 
ourselves that the scourge would not come near us, when 
the dark clouds were seen far over the lake approaching 
noiselessly, save in the rushing of wings, and soon the sun 
was hid, and night seemed coming before her time. Mile 
upon mile in length moved the dark broad column of this 
insect army; and the cultivator looked and was silent, 
for the calamity was for words. The 
sugar-cane, the princi crop of that country, gave 
promise of unusual productiveness when the destroyer 
alighted. In a moment, nothing was seen over the ex- 
tended surface but a black mass of animated matter, 
heaving like a sea over the hopes of the planter. And 
when it arose to renew its flight in search of food for the 
h millions who had no share in the feast, it left 
behind desolation and ruin. Not a green thing stood 
where it had been; and the very earth looked as though 
no redeeming fertility was left to it. Human exertions 
availed nothing against this enemy ; wherever he came 
he swept like a consuming fire, and the mpi 2 
scorched by his presence. Branches of trees were 
by the accumulated weight of countless numbers, and 
the cattle fled in —. re the rolling waves of this 
living ocean. The rew of government, and the devices 
of the husbandman for his own — were a 
Myriads of these insects were heaped together, 
ti the air for miles was polluted, without apparent 
diminution of their numbers. 

The typhon was the irresistible agent which at last 
terminated their ravages, and drove them before it far 
into the Pacific. This remedy prostrated what the locust 
had left, but still it was prayed for as a mercy, and 
received with thanksgiving. 

Of the Philippine Islands, Luconia is the one best 
known ; but the world of nature there is yet unexplored, 
and the few men of science who have been permitted to 
carry their researches into the interior, have either been 
too easily satisfied with the wonders they encountered 
at the outset, or have not been spared to give the result 
of their labours. 


LIFE AMONG THE SCOTTISH HILLS. 
(From the Dumfries Courier.) 


THose who dwell in cities, during their occasional ex- 
cursions to the country, become more or less familiar 
with the operations of the arable farmer. They know 
that he fattens sheep and cattle on seeds in summer, and 
turnips in winter ; converts stubble into tilth ; sows in 
spring and reaps in autumn; fills his barn-yard with 
graceful cones, and thrashes at rent time to meet his 
engagements by throwing a portion of his produce on the 
nearest market. But as the mountains are more inac- 
cessible, so few comparatively know much of the peculiar 
husbandry that obtains over by far the greater portion o 
the superficies of Scotland, that a few words of explana- 
tion to the denizens of the plains may not be unaccept- 


able. 

There are four great seasons in moorland districts, the 
smearing, lambing, and clipping times, and, last of all, 
when the border fairs come round, the separation of the 
lambs from their dams. It is true the first of these 
operations is now di with in the case of half-bred 
woolly stock, and a dip substituted, such as Wilson's, 
which, in destro vermin, leaves the fleece intact in 
— to colour and other qualities known to few better 

the 


when the weather is unfavourable. 
The clipping is one of the merriest seasons notched 


5 
i 


rig can hardly be multiplied faster than goodl ; 

and the bleaters stripped, it is pleasing to witness the 

depéts piled around, until carted away to the owner’s 

store, to await, as Dandy Dinmont said, the arrival of the 

merchant, “ are i 
the 


or settle-men not only expect, but are justly entitled to, 
needful refreshment. 


But perhaps the separation and selling season is the 
busiest of all among the hills, whetherthe lambs are driven 
to the nearest public market, or disposed of privately. 
At one time this was not only a work of great J este but 
tedious as difficult ; but thanks to the erection of squares 
or rounds, pogo § planned, walled, and divi into 
compartments, with gates attached to each, the business 
of separation is now conducted with the greatest ease 
and despatch. On the morning of the day preceding the 
Lockerby-hill market, a hirsel is driven to such a rendez- 
vous, or the with their 
respective followers, y in phalanx order 
by men and dogs, although here and there runaways 
appear, like the cowards who love to skulk behind the 

trains on a field of battle. Arrived at head- 
quarters, the bleaters are driven in a body into the outer 
enclosure, the roomiest of all the four compartments, and 
which reminded us somewhat of the banqueting-hall of 
an old baronial residence, such as may still be seen at 
Caerlaverock Castle. A middle compartment is then 
strewed with hay, and ewes and lambs from the outer 
entered in old sheep expelled 
to the tures, and the top lambs consi to 

ted fold, 


e a score or two of doubtfuls into the bar- 
gain. Altogether, the task of separation and classifica- 
tion is performed with astonishing celerity, now that the 
folding rounds and squares have been tructed and 


should 
be not of a stinted but of a superabundant hospitality. 


In a small volume, “The Phii 


TRAINING TEACHERS. 
osophy of Training,” by Mr 


A. R. Craig, of Barford Street Institution, Islington, just 
published, are the following well put observations on the 
necessity of having Normal Schools, addressed 
larly to the 


her classes :— < 
“There are four principal normal schools in the country, 


but these and all other model schools are designed as 
nurseries for teachers to the 
only; no similar institution has yet arisen to train mas- 
ters for the higher schools, and as tutors to the families 
of the rich. 
and we suppose few will deny this, it must also be 
—_— that, like every other art, it can only be acquired 


poorer classes of society 
teaching be an art, and a difficult one, 


y practice. But where do our higher teachers and tuters 
acquire the practice of this art? At Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, forsooth ? or any other inferior college or school 
throughout the country? Verily no, but at the expense 
of the moral and intellectual havoc of those juvenile 
minds upon which they first begin to operate and expe- 
riment. Of course, as any person of ordinary intelligence 
may teach himself an art, and acquire a greater or less 
ye of dexterity in it, according to his natural abilities 

application, so may any one gain an aptitude for 
teaching, and the moral governance of children, without 
attending anormal school. But will he dothis without first 
oe upon children, and without the children 

mentally and morally the worse for such a process ? 
We might as well expect that our friend the painter on 
his first attempt produced a correct pi and never 
spoiled a sheet of paper in his life. mind of a child, 
in this respect at any rate, is a ‘tabula rasa,’ and the 
blemishes first made upon it by the experimen’ 
teacher are just about as indelivle as the i 
gamboge and vermilion in the material of the painter. We 
might, perhaps, rather say that it is a photogenic process, 
in which similar surfaces presented to the same object 
under different influences will off very different 
impressions of that object. The teacher, in the case 
supposed, is the Yrs, ye from whom the impression 
proceeds ; but it depends altogether upon the nature of 
the medium thro’ which that impression 
whether a correct likeness or a caricature is 
and, consequently, whether the receiving material be im- 
proved or damaged. Let no one think this is a wire- 


subdivided secundum artem. Careful drawing is one of 


the greatest secrets of the shepherd’s trade ; and whether 
publicly or privately, nothing recommends a lot more 
than pains-taking equality as to size and condition. 
Lambs continue sucking to the last ; and the ewes, 
after their followers have been transferred to the valleys, 
are conducted to the scene of separation, and carefully 
milked for a few days, as much in mercy for the bereaved 
bestial, as for the gudewife’s perquisite, ewe-milk cheese, 
- ay only means in which that dainty is now obtain- 


attachment to some neighbour's lamb, and ——- 
wiles it away from the natural mother. The b then 
attempts to suck, and by repeated attrition between the 
lips and the paps, almost uniformly succeeds in obtain- 
ing milk. Twin lambs, after they are sold and taken to 


between faces 
tly as similar as the leaves of the flower called 
Gardener's Garters, and yet to a minute observer 


i 
BE. 


i 


ing 
the low grounds to be fed on turnips, remain for months | 


ving of the matter. Few parents, even with all their 
anxiety, caleulate aright the immense influence for good 
or for evil that a teacher exercises over his pupil. The 
child’s mental and moral character insensibly assimilate 
to those of his preceptor. Insensibly, we says for _ 
mere power of imitation would impress upon the child a 
corresponding character to his tutor’s, were no attempt 
made by a single t to fashion that character. 
Whatever might be the model, so would be the copy, for 
such is the process of nature. But when a wrong-directed 
artificial course of preceptive discipline intervenes, the 
natural character of the tutor is veiled, and a similar 
artificial covering thrown around that of the pupil ; so 
that, after all, the great and difficult art in the business 
of education is, simply to become artless, and to return 


ie about normal schools? We answer, 


this aoe it is equally so for the teacher, and 
ually does excel in his art who is able to do-8o. 
e say descend, for it is a descent, ‘it places the 
artist, or the teacher himself, on a high eminence above 
his competitors. And before any one asserts that it is 
an easy matter to be natural in teac i 
what is meant by the term. Let him think of the dif- 
ference, in this there is between the man and 
the boy. What a highly abstractive atmosphere, so to 
Soe continually amidst. An artificial 
has in a manner become natural to him ; and 
it is something unnatural to divest himself of it, and re- 
turn to the econeretions and substantialities of nature 
but which he must do before he put himself on a level 
with the boy. 
But for such a course of training, those who are to 
the education of noblemen and lemen’s sons 
wa vision is made. a scion of one 
of these families sick, the parent calls in the skilful 
and trained physician, whose reputation has been ac- 
uired by a long course of study and practice, having for 
their 0 the chemistries of nature in relation to the 
He does not employ the mere chemist, 


of the horse, three legs entire, torn off at the haunch 
and shoulder, which he had swallowed whole, besides a 4 
t. 
night, which had become very dark and stormy, ; 
— directions to the bones and skin, we took | this department of pastoral industry ; and as the job is | 
the head with us pa returned home. This precaution | allied more or less to working double tides, the rural sofa . 
teeth ; and I afterwards that they attribute to 
them miraculous powers in the cure or prevention of 
diseases. 
The head weighed near three hundred pounds ; and so 
well was it covered with flesh and muscle, that we found 
is a good deal of roughing in caping and throwing back 
| ewes anxious to follow in the rear of their young ; but 
| still every care is taken compatible with os 3 and 
although we saw hundreds on hundreds of woolly nurs- 
lings separated, no accident of any kind occurred. Where 
| the sale chances to be —— bargain, the buyer ex- 
ercises the a ee iding as to what are top and 
| second lambs, although it often enough happens that, , 
when the rejected are overhauled a second time, he is 7 
During the first year of their progress, the young of 
the flocks are named hogs; the second, dinmonts or - 
: gimmers, according to sex ; and afterwards ewes and ; 
‘ ‘ wedders. Most ewes are allowed to drop five lambs | to nature. 
before they are sold; but the first purchaser often But it may be asked, And is this all for which:euch a e 
takes a sixth, previous to fattening the breeder for , 
market. Occasionally a barren ewe forms a strong | this. And it is only those who approximate to P 
standard of simplicity that are in proportion qualified 
to be trusted with the education of any one, rich or 
poor. We hear of the poet of nature, the painter of 
nature, and the sculptor of nature, and these are > wa 
thets that entitle them to rank among the highest of t 
rofession ; and if it be difficult for them to descend to 
steadily together—another pleasmg proof of the attach- 
ments originating in birth, that link in harmony the 
brute creation. On a mountain farm, each hirsel has ; 
its own walk, and although the different divisions are 
again classify themselves of their own accord, and return 
gradually to their former beat. As their powers of dis- 
crimination are very great, they know one another as : 
y different. 
The interests of the herds are in the strictest sense 
identical with those of their employers. Out of a 
Cheviot stock they are allowed seventy sheep, a house ; 
and garden, a cow's grass, fifty stones of meal in the ; 
year, fuel in abundance, may cultivate potatoes and 
other vegetables to any reasonable extent, and rear in 
is called a hirsel generally consists of about 600 sheep ; | addition as many pigs, hens, ducks, and geese, as they )- 
and although an active.herd might superintend a greater please. ‘We can a season in which the money earn- . 
number of “ woolly people,” policy seems to dictate that, nepherd were estimated by his master at | a 
the more limited his charge, the greater the security 
against danger from the chapter of accidents. At lamb- — — 
ing time more porticularly, the most careful shepherd eminent though he be in simples and compounds, ana- . 
requires assistance in visiting every nook and cranny of iyece and eynthencs But when he wants a tutor for the : 
his rounds, to succour the ewes when in a weakly condi- same son, 
tion, and their progeny when there is occasion to appre- 
ci f ime t un uent 
antiquity, and with all the science of modern times ; but 2 ae 
ually In the pastoral calcudar, W be on that eecount ome whit the better 
; lands or Lowlands of Scotland. First, the ewes are col- for the task to which he has been selected. a > 
lected and carefully washed, either in some pool previously | dogs; and instances sometimes eccur in which a the me is only a 
dammed up, or, what is far better, a clear running stream ; yourite thoroughly trained animal brings L.3, L.4, and | proof he is less His own mind, amid the / 
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nounced feudal practice, as it is called, be something of 
this nature ? 


elementary knowledge cause 
and the distance vast, indeed, between him and the um | ghje gj 
sophisticated lordling upon whom he has been chosen . 


once every half dozen years, has again 

to aaipitinanit. think that what we have told sufficiently accounts | ance in the he proposal of cutting a canal 

Wt cote éf. which we have been for his wav at where his whole across the isthmus of Panama. are so many 

eo wate bea blie se of were deranged treachery, and he was | stories afloat as to how this great work is to be set about 

a ot ea On the w we do think | *#ught to feel that his dependence S plished, that we feel doubtful if any of the 

this respect, and that a vast field of presents | gerous. The Spanish we believe, have been been taken up in and we should be very 

itself, in the establishment of institutions for a syste- | quite passive during revelation ; and it is | siad if that country would ect to the work in earnest 

matic mode of qualifying those who are to be the instruc- | most probable that a reaction, founded on a just a ee eo a oe 

Wil lead to his Being invited to return thea from engaging init. On various accounts, there- 

fore, we think that the work should be formed under 

ESPARTERO. the sanction and at the expense of the i ng wm 

of on ee and England united. 

THE of Weekly Chit-Chat. h is likely soon to be opened 

“ An article in the 


A NEWSPAPER paragraph states, that among the most 
ha. tntenesting things ia the exhibition lately got up for the | rianly 


i benefit commerce, foreign and 
benefit of the chester Athenzum, was a copy of the 

a S nee, wee bing cheney “Solemn League and Covenant,” for which four hundred A member of parliament who takes a warm interest in 
uncle, a monk, he girded on the as one guineas been refused by its owner. This is a subject | the social advancement of the humbler classes, has ob- 
the sacred levies, fought the French invaders | oy which mistakes are constantly and universally made, y handed us a printed circular, ing to be a 

accom 0} see an t to , Westminster, by t ty-superintendent of 
as a lieutenant in his ex a covenant, and containing a range of and the in tho cial effect 
to re-establish the authority of the country. | call it the Solemn League and Covenant, when it is no | of paying the wages of the firemen daily. It is dated Sep- 
Here he fought in the numerous battles which ensued, | such thing—also believing it to be unique, or nearly so, tetnber §, and the followin, are the principal passages :— 
and rose in rank, till sent home with colours taken in | which is still farther from the truth. All this is o “The system of paying the stokers daily has been in 
Peru, whither he was soon followed by the Ayacucho to the infinite ignorance of all but a few rarely scat operation exceeding four months, and it affords me very 
his late companions in arms. From 1825 to persons with respect to even the most remarkable events stating Gok dango hee 
fis0 was ly in Ma’ as colonel of the | °f ur national history. The fact is, that parchments of effected in the habits and health of the men. The 
4 : some zen in t dvocates’ Library They | wages on y on ing t work ; 

his duchess, a lady of great tion, and | sre copies, not of the Solemn League and Covenant 


(which is the favourite name for them), but of the Na- 
tional Covenant, a document all but different. This 
national covenant was a bond subscri in the year 


should require rest ; but instead of going home to 
and ring themselves for the labour and fatigue of 
the following night, their uniform practice was to resort 
to the and | dissipate a considerable 
portion their earnings, and many were constant}; 
to be seen reeling home in the middle of the pod 
in a state of intoxication. The consequences of these 
= irregularities were seriously felt in the loss of 
bour to the company, by the men being rendered 
utterly unfit for the performance of their duty ; the 
these copies bearing in all instances eg sey of the | heats of the retorts being lowered, and the work gene- 
leading covenanting nobles, such as the of Argyle, | rally neglected. It not unfrequently happened on a 
the Earl of Montrose, the Earl of Loudon, &c., for the | Saturday night that five or six of the men have been 
obvious ee < een ae signing by the | absent t the effects of drunkenness, whilst others 
people. W we consider that some hun or two | have been absent from alleged illness, produced from the 
same cause. In all these instances the company have 
suffered severely, as men unacquainted with the duties 
have been substituted. The same evil occurred every 
week with the day-gang. To this general system of dis- 
sipation may be attributed the serious increase upon the 


insurrectionary body in Edinburgh to all the counties and 
burghs, that they might be signed by the inhabitants, 


for the purpose of ad the two countries = fund, time when the in 

i Gazette) | against King Charles, who recent! to be paying the wages was suggested, and which increase 

(continues ting upper hand in the civil war, and whose | was one of the causes of inducing the alteration. Inde- 


alleged grievances. It the national cove- | lamentable state of tion. The bulk of their wages 

when nant, the cigning of which by lange party in Hagiend, boon te in the course of a few hours, 
Serene o> cunnensaase te ceny elec, on was very gratifying on the north side of the Tweed, as it | and the remainder early in the week, they were left des- 
vation in every The bravery of Espartero, ised, t illusively, to extend the presbyterian | titute of the means of procuring proper food to sustain 
tried ina fights, his more sorely The i uence of | them ; hence, independently of sickness, they were driven 


ag immediate conseq 
thi was the marching of a Scottish army into | to the lowest shops to procure on credit whatever food 
they could so obtain ; the same being of very inferior 


pain spirit of gam- it will be seen, but still distinct, and so much so | m these men it on themselves, —— 
ing te widel? Se ar a ie in that | that the icat the phrase “solemn »” to | debts at the low shops alluded to. If the proprietor 
excitement to a degree. The Spanish officers | the first of the two, is a complete misnomer, and a ridi- | satisfied that the man applying for credit is in the service 
of the common one | ander, The ty that the parchment | of the be heir ot to trast hin and hare 
isa 
that, after long runt, than four guineas. t is now most gratifying to perceive, t! the habits 
30 dollars from General Canterac. On retiring ‘ 
from the gamingtabe the latter, feeling the heavy | We observe in the works of Madame Necker what Te ofl enubhaed of & conahte the Betarday aight 
extent his impradence, said, in a depressed | must be considered a good hint to housewives. “Do- is completely removed: the men come to their 
manner to his companion, ‘ I owe you | mestic order, like theatrical hinery, produces the ae y, and without the slightest arance 
30,000 dollars!’ ‘No,’ replied the other, laying his | pleasure when the strings are concealed. of the work io well done on Saturday 
hand on his arm, ‘in that room which we have left | Upon some estates in Galway, a sort of feudal and Sunday night as any other ; in short, the men are 
you owed me 30,000 dollars, but here, now, you owe | is kept up, of which the people loudly complain, all regular in their at ce, and there are no excuses. 
me nothing!’ The generosity evinced by this anec- | for their own sake they submit to it. It is a very com- 
dote needs no comment. mon condition annexed to the tenure of small farms, that | 
When, by the voles of Cartan, Kapartero be | the sal are hia own at any’ | at ant the lan of bong 
came regent, : rar and distincti mow, or dig, for the landlord; and the hire which paid daily, it must be observed the objectors were of 
receives for these services is considerably below the | the lowest order of men ; incapable of forming any 
a few him, he of wages Thus, chilling is the poyment their own in- 
inquired what had him to Madrid. With of drink they could the 
some hesitation he t that he had come to look any, the horse maust be fed, and the man too, and their command. men are, however, now contented 
for a maintenanes tor himself and his family, now teed and Refusal | With the present while the majority have 
tht, thing do far that | OF neglect to comply with such requisitions is punished | ‘health and comfort Having 
the regent. So mush, he replied, fancying the offic | without’s hore a to be suficiently | daily, enables them to take advantage of the 
(we were going to say addressed him, ‘ Re- harvest of a noble lord, who were to receive redit-system publicans 
turn to home, whilst I live I will allow you might sum, without the addition (as they expressed it) 
that ; but if you suppose that I, who of bite or Magazine. t a lamentable 
vated so high from so low a station by warring | The practice here condemned looks ill ; but we should te the lie! F i yt 
against corruption, am going to saddle on the | Fequire to know the whole conditions on which the farms | D°UTers a habit tel to the all 
country, oo guess 6 ave let condemnation. In | tat pe. be intrusted with 
mistake. ‘The only way for you to receive this allow. | ™any places in it is not unusual for farmers to | temptations and the smallest agg dps 
ve cottages and small of ground rent-free to | beyon sums at us 
ance from my vate purse is by quitting Madrid hope that to them 
hours. of th number of days’ dosing So far | om y lead to higher con- 
Accused one s, oome me from thought considered ceptions of their vidual responsi 
stated that the greater part of allowance | jaying cut actual cash in the name of rent. 
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complexities of mathematics and the subtleties of logic, | tionate lady. Why he did not throw himself on ee 
ast be drawn far away from the simplicity necessary | Madrid. and the fervent attachment to him and his % 
; f its 12,000 national guards and other vespect- One of those stock topics which come up regular : 
states him to have been born in 1792, the son of a we know of no undertaking which would so mate- q 
: te the command of the Christina army, he 
discipline, often compromised his own private fortune 
to keep the troops paid, and emcee restrained | 
the Carlists from Bilboa to Pampeluna. Between 
the Moderados and Exaltados he preserved a personal ‘ 
eminent position of ruler or t pain 
the name of the young queen. le snteuer cage, | 
; that the officers were, from the first, disinclined to- | 
ee te the soldiers were attached | 
to him. He also proclaims his morality, simplicity of 
“4 life, patriotism, i honesty, and the absence 
; of every species corruption oe his court at 
‘ Madrid ; which has raised him high in the estimation of 
tal, and also in Saragossa, Cadiz, and other simi 
; communities ; whilst the Catalonians were hostile in 
gomseauence of believing that he was favourable to 
J career, are fairly stated ; what we we to relate | mentary forces overthrew the king’s troops at Lo quality, and ch ed at the rate of thirty . abo 
(we beliew ieve on undoubted authority) will serve to illus- | Marston Moor—a blow from which he wun . | the at which the ob. 
ate these previous remark Such is a brief account of these two documents, con- | tained at the first-rate shops. Another description of 
; = nt employers an mducement to retaim & Cluster Of settled Bold by W. 5. Onn, A Corner, London; J. 
are the f | peasantry ou their properties. May not the above de- Glasgow ; and all booksellers pee 
| 


